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ON THE 
Gultivation of Fiorin Grass. 


By Dr. RicnHarpson, D. D. Clonfeckie, 
My, Irelana. 
Extracted from the memoirs of the Workington Agricu!fural Society. 
[Continued from No, 34—p,. 268.] 

Your Cumberland mountains are not of this de- 
scription, being mostly dry and stony, and the soil 
shaliow, they are less favourably circumstanced than 
those which are clothed with a deep skin of peat ; 
still however there are many parts of them where 
fidrin would thrive well, and although these may bear 
a small poftion to the whole, yet still their extent 
will be found sufficient, amply, to supply the :ntire 
mountain district with hay, and to enable the inha- 
bitants to apply their rich meadows to tillage 

I shall point out the portions of these mountains, 
which I conceive suited to fiorin culture, rejoicing at 
an opportunity of recalling to my memory, and re- 
tracing these delighttul scenes, through which you 
gave me such an enchanting tour, and where I spent 
so many happy days among the hospitable inhabitants 
of the shores of Windermere, and its beautiful island. 

The first stile of ground commences with the gor- 

of the mountzins, near which a rill always rises 
and we agreed would amply suffice for the purposes 
of irrigation, and fertilize the valley on both its sides, 
narrow indeed at first, but always widening, and 
from its length comprehending a very considerable 
tract. 

Much peat and moor, was scattered over the nar- 
row declivities, so that the two grand agents for sti- 
mulating fiorin luxuriance are abundant, ashes, and 
running water. 

The sole difficulty and expense will be found in 
protecting this long, narrow meadow from the depre- 
dations of mountain cattle, but here local circumstan- 
ces come in aid, and render fencing much les formi- 
dable than in other places. 

The masses of flat stones (admirably fitted to form 
dry walls) the Debries of the Schistose rocks, burst- 
ing through the precipitous faces of the mountains 
above, furnish the best of materials immediately at 
hand, and will reduce the expense of enclosure to a 
trifle. 

I proceed to another style of improvement, of which 
B think these beautiful fells are capable, and which 
we frequently discussed upon the spot. 

Nature is here our guide pointing out to us in legi- 
ble characters, what these bleak summits are capa- 
ble of producing. 


I showed you in many places, where the steep aba-lyou, a flat, moist, moory tract, running south from 


ted between the precipice and the vertex, that the 
surface was covered with fiorin panicles, in appa- 
rent health and even luxuriance. 


mine the soil. What then? We see that our favour- 
ite thrives in it, and whatever the soil may be, we 
know how to improve it. a 

If peaty, (as is probably the case) we burn it in 
that airy situation, and with ease procure ashes to 
any amount f : 

if marshy the declivity facilitates drainage ; if dry 
it is likely we can have the aid of irrigation, by 
availing ourselves of the mountain rills, swelled by 
every heavy shower. 


ware this is mere speculation, I must there-|long your favourite mistress; that your time and 
aoe ~ j your attentions have been long dedicated to her, that 


fore be moderate in my demands, I do not call upon 
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the contiguous schistus. 
To the indolent, I say the business is done, the ex- 
ternal animal enemy being excluded, and the fiorin 
left to contend for the possession, only with vegetable 
rivais, will have pretty well overpowered them by 
October when my indolent pupi! has only to take up 
his scythe, and mow a good crop of hay. 
_ I shall however suppose him not quite so bad as to 
sit entirely with his arms across. 1 shal! assume that 
e will give me some small he!p. 
Let him then ascend the mountain in June, and 
help the fiorin a little way with its competitors ; let 
him in that month, when ali grasses show their spe- 
cies by their panicles, root out all that interfere with 
his fiorin, 
These I perceive are almost exclusively the Eyno- 
uras Cristatus, and Festucelatior, grasses with coarse 
ligneous stalks, which standing longer, ave better 
marked for extermination than any other. 
By getting rid of these he wi!l secure a much rich- 
er crop in October, and his meadow will soon become 
pure fiorin. 
Should his zeal exceed my expectations, and cal} 
forth more strenuous exertions, I have already point- 
ed out the measures he is to pursue as the soil turns 
out, peaty, or marshy, or dry. 
‘he experiment I propose is neither expensive, 
nor troublesome, the result will soon be ascertained ; 
should it prove me to be a visionary, I have done no 


powers of fiorin succeed here, as they have done 
every where else, that they have had a fair trial, 
what a beautiful field do they open. 
I hope your Cumberland friends, and Westmore- 
land neighbours, will have spirit enough to make the 
experiment. Nature has lavished her favours on this 
delightful portion of their country ; she has left little 
for man to do, and she gives him a broad hint what 
that little is. 
Strangers crowd to admire their romantic scenery; 
to look down on their rich and verdant valleys—by a 
coup de theatre let them change the scene, and show 
the spectators their valleys covered by a yellow har- 
vest, and the verdure of their meadows transferred 
to the summit of their fells, 
What a succession of extensive fields for improve. 
ment did our tour open, as we proceeded from 
Cockermouth towards Keswick~what extensive 
Moors in that vale from the cataract above Ulswater, 
fora great length of road towards the hospitable 


Carlisle, and before I had the pleasure of mecting 
farinacious Crops. 


you now have and supp'y the contiguous parts of 
Cumberland with the choicest hay, in quantities to 
which you are not used. 
I shall now begin to generalize and to try how the 
introduction of this new vegetable, is likely to affect 
the agriculture of your country. 

This when communicating with you, becomes a 
ticklish subject; I know that agriculture has been 





the proprietors to rush into practice at once upon my 


authority, let them feel their way gradually, and I|have been indefatigable in your exertions for her im 


shall assist them. 


e had the command of your purse, and that you 








" a . ee ey 
1s abundant, and enclose a rood by a dry wali built ofjthe eyes of others, as amiable and interesting us sit 


does to yourself. 

But like many other passionate lovers, you ar 
consumed by jealousy, every thing that appears, pre 
sents itself in the shape of a rival. 

The army, the navy, commerce, manufactures,— 
our Colonies, all employed to defraud your mistress, 
if the attentions you think due to her ; all contribut 
ling to paralize her exertions, by engaging those that 
ought to be her votaries in other pursuits. 

tiow often have I heard you in your paroxysm of 
jealousy, descant upon her merits, and prove her 
decided supé@riority over all these rivals ; showing 
clearly the,prosperity, the wealth, the strength, the 
defence of the country were in her hands; and while 
there, our resources*secure, as depending solely on 
ourselves. 

I shall leave the defence of agriculture on these 
various topics in much abler hands, and content my- 
self with showing that I am not arival, but a most 
active and useful friend and associate. + 
In the first place Ido not interfere with your terri 
tory ; for I do not ask a single acre that you eve 
were in possession of. 

As little do J interfere with you in the article 
of manure; never calling upon you for a single 
ounce, but this subject is of too much importance to 
be passed over by a simple negation. 

How often have I heard you enlarge upon the infi- 
nite consequence of manure to the farmer? How did 





great mischief; should my speculations upon thelyour numerous visiters as well as myself, admire the 


Ingenuity with which you preserved every particle 
of manure, produced by your immense stock ? Nor is 
this idea new to you, for Mr. Douglas tells us in his 
Essay, “the best and most recent writers on rural 
economy, Mr. Curwan and Mr. Brown, have particu 
larly adverted to the subject of manure.” 

And Mr. Mure, in the same transactions of the 
Kirkcudbright society, says ‘It should be a princi- 
al object to have the !and as fertile as possible, which 
is not to be obtained without the greatest possible 
quantity of putrescent manure.” 

What then must Mr. Mure think on the introduc- 
tion of fiorin culture, which without calling for a par 
ticle of putrescent manure, gives over to the agri- 
culturist for his other purposes, every pound of the 
putrescent manure, which it must necessarily pro 
duce in such immense quantities, requiring merely, 
peat, ashes and running water. 

Let us try in your other agricultural practices, 
whether the introduction of fiorin will be found to 


mansion of Rose Castle, between Rose Castle and|:mpede or assist you. 


The most striking difference I observed, when with 
you, between English and Irish agricultural practice, 


Bowness, unhappily, (as I think) now Consigning tolpemed to consist in your great fondness for house 


feeding, whether by green crops or dry food, what a. 


: 2 . These moors, barren at present, would soon and|prodigious stock did you maintain, and what quantities 
It is true we did not ascend the mountain to exa-|-heaply be converted into better meadow than any 


of dung did they produce. 
Our hospitable friend Mr. Boyd, of Merton Hal}, 


president of the agricultural society of the shire of 


Wigtown, boasted to us of the great stock he kept on 
a very few acres by green food. 
You both complained of the failure of your green 


crop early in September, and wished much for a re- 
source in that period 


Is it not at this moment that fiorin comes forward 


in great luxuriance, and improving, every moment, 
continues to afford an inexhaustible stock of the rich- 


‘st green food until the end of April? 
It is unnecessary to press this subject, the benefits 
be derived from fiorin with a view to house feed 





provement, and have spared no pains in setting her 


Let them select a place where spontaneous fiorin off to advantage, anxious that she should appear to 


cai ‘ 2 
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, are sO obvious. | F : 
‘he most knowing agriculturists strongly recom 
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mend that measure, and how can they be so well ena-| 


These are immediate, and nec€ssary consec, -nces 


bled to carry it into the most extensive practice, us by/of the assumption 1 have made, let us try the mere fe- 
the introduction of a vegetable affording quantities offmote ones. 


food, green and dry, far greater than any other, and on 
much cheaper terms? 

In the stall fiorn has not yet been tried, but there 
ran be little doubt thet a richer, and more Succulent 
hay, abonding with saccharine matter, far more than 
any other, must also have greater fattening powers. | 

do not expect that any dry food, will bring on cat-| 
tle so r.pidly, as mangel wurtzel, Swedish turnips and! 
Potatoes; but this winter having endicss abundance of 
fiorin hay, tshall try experiments on mine by le-sening 


{ 


Your Cumberland meadows.that hitherto have sup- 
plied you with bay at tne average rateof one ton and 
a half per acre (your own, estimate published some 
years ago) unable to contend in the market with your 


p-aty moors producing 6, 7, and 8 ons (rate» for Winchy 


I pledge myself, and also better hay) must ~ aoe 
other crops, they will be given up to the plough, aid 
your agricultur | field so muh extended. 

Let us retrace.our tour throug!, Sc tland I shall not 
dr.w comparisons, only say, sufficiently abounding with 


their allow.nce of root food, and greatly creasing their|peaty moors. 


quantity of hay. 

When I proceed to generalize still further, and to 
detai, the advantages the state itself will derive from « 
more extended introduction of fierin culture, | fear that 
at length you ad 1 must become actual rivals. In fact 
we are already so, for before I had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, the regular deficiency of our grain chops 
and their inadequacy to maintain the popula:ion of the 
country, with the ruinous cffec's felt, and threatening to 
be increased by heavy Impertation: bad called us both 
forward, and induced us separately to propose measures 
by which present evils would be abated, and future ca- 
lamity prevented. 

You propose two remedies either of which (as you 
clearly demonstrate) would separately and distinctly, 
an. wer the desired purpose, of bringing up the food te 
the measure of the population without adupting the 
abominable resource of bringing down the population to 
the measure of the food, 

You prove thata practicable and even easily effected 
ex ensiun, of our present agricultural field, would soon 
pour in quantities of grain sufficient for our consump- 
tion, 

And you prove’also, that by more general adoption of 
the improved system of agriculture, and attention to the 
practice of the most skilful in that branch, without ex. 
tending our present field, our tillage would be so much 
increased, and our crops so impreved, as completely to 
supply our present deficiencies. 

i ton have laid betore the publie a plan of (which you 
were so good as to accept sume copies) that if adopted 
would effectually prevent the recurrence of scarci- 
ties, without the necessity of flying to importation, 
the effects of which are so heavily felt and proof 
viven that if persisted in, the consequences may be 

atal, 

A plan by which even undemthe present system Qt 
poor laws, the effecis of this unhappy code would be 
so modified, that their pressure would be scarcely felt, 


spirit of improvenient in vigour, and fora considerable 
tume already in action, 
How much did our friends exult when they. stated to 


Liverpool, of the grain imported from Galloway. 

How promptly could they accept my ch Wenge to 
send committees over to Ireland to mspect my fiorin 
crops, to bear testimony to the quantities of hay I 
bousted of, and to ascertain the luxuriance of the fleéces 
growing on peat moors, similar to their own. 

The rep rt which these respectabie gentlemen will 
make («s they tell me) that they came to Clonfeckle 
with s:nguine expectations, which were far exceeded 
by what they saw, must rouse the most general exer- 
tions 


derland, but tocal circumstances will make their agri- 
cultural improvement take a wider range. 
Ifthe habits in Galloway of breeding, and feeding 


tle te in winter. 
Hence an enormous increase of putrescent manure, 


Here 1 shall make no assumptions, we dound the! 


much cattle, is but restrammed by the present scantiness 
of their provender, they will now crowd their hilis inme«dows alone: \et us see how the introduction, or 
summer, secure of abundant fodder to bring their cat- rather the substitu ion of ficrin, will Operate here. 


ae = 
d, yet much of this last country, is deprived of these 


vantages, and must seck for hay ge grounds adap- 
ted to every other production. = F 


Are thére not Marshes, Heaths and Feng, scattered 
over most paris of England ? “tow of litle value, and 
I have often boasted there wa» not an atré in Britain 
upon which": ctuld not engage to prodace luxuriant 
is, accommodating yege able, adapted by 

all climaies, and 2 ahitudes, 

Sare extreme cages it) which the ex. 
pense wou ecd the pr fit # but itis pot, with 
these we weuld commenc®; wasies tible into 
valtable meacow by a thorotgh acquaintance the 
na'ure and habits of fioringrass abound every 
Even thegé ut present mus’ ‘be left out of Gie ques- 
Rion, the case is too drgent, to awuit for experiments 
upon powers the alternative of famine, or rQ:nous :m- 
portauon is immediately before us, the remedy must ve 


us the regular increase in the custom ‘house bodKs of|prompt and the sou:ces wh nce it is to be derived, un- 


quesiionabi« ; I stall therefore fix upon a description of 
gtound where capability of producing grain of every 
deseription will nt be denied to me; I mean your mea- 
dows, 

These in England and Wales are stated to amount to 
six millions of acres; by a trifle less than one half the 
iand consigned to agricuitural purposes, that is :— 
11,500,000 acres. 

Tiroug) this whole memoir I have breathed hostility 
against these meadows; labouring to restore them to 
tiilage, and the ro: ation crops, so beneficial to te agri- 





The effect on their meadows will be tie same in Cum. culturist; | have endeavoured to supersede the necessi- 


ty of yiving up our bes: grounds ‘o the production of 
thay, by finding that indispensable necessary tor our do- 
mestic animals, on less vaiuable grounds. 

But in some parts of Engianu, hay can be raised from 


One acre of good common meadow produces two 
tons of hay (for t shall not insist on your low average) 


which will enable their ploughs to ascend their hilis,a good acre of fiorin from 6 to 8 tons of better hay ; one 
and to encounter their peaty moors and I h*pe with the acre therefore jad down with fiorin gives as much hay 
sume spirit we found actually exerted by our hospita-'as three in the old way, of course for every such acre, 
ble frend, Mr. Boyd of Merton-Hall—and now the Li-two others are consigned to the plough. 
verpoul returns. of imported grain from Galloway, will) This is too plain to require further illustration ; it 
be increased ten fold. only remains to inquire how many acres of meadow 
You and I too, will be affected by these measures :\when broken up for grain crops, will be sufficient to 
we shall have additional motives for making the visits;cover the deficiency occasioned by the failure of our 
we have mutually promised each other, we shal) as we'crops in the worst, and most incl-ment season, and if it 
pass, inspect the improvements we claim to have en-|shall appear that by the in reduction »f fiorm so many 
couraged, we shall exult in the rapid diminution of thelacres must necessarily be added to our present «agricul. 
heathy moors on our road; we siali enjoy the society|tural field, I shall have performed my pronmuse, secured 
of our Galloway friends, and we shall tempt them the nation from the danger of tamin-, superseded the 


o revisit Clonfeckle and Workington-Hali, where 1 wasinecessity of importation, and brought up the foed to the 





and wiose operation would be so rapid, as insiantly toforce so happy, where 1 formed so many valuable ac.|level of the population. 
i pic, 3 PPYs ) 


meet the impending danger. 


Alarming as this danger of famine, started for a time|struction, 


by ruinous importation ay be; I am sanguine 


And should the quantity transterred to tillage, ex- 
ceed what is necessary to cover deficiences, I have 
Ireland too will receive no small share of the benefit|performed the remamder of my promise; and secured 


quaintainces, and where we all received so much in. 





énough t. expect that bya spirited, and extensive intro-|derived from the introduction of fivrin ; she has been ad-ja resourcg for increasing population, 


duction of Fiorin Grass, and that by iis aid alone, we/m.tted in’ parliament to have ministered steadily ; and 
shalt be .ble not only to bring up our food to the levelion a great scale, to she necessities of England in her dearth fiovin grass, to be universally established. 


of our population, from which itis so far short at pre le 
seni, but als» to have mexhaustible resources ready foi 


I have assumed a high opinion of the great value of 
That agri- 
uf provisions. culturists (without carrying their views further) are 

How much more copious must her contributions be,/convinced that they will derive great benefit from its 


the population (whieh we know to be increasing) what|when the hay for Dublin, shall be furnished from the cultivation bot! as hay, and winter green food. That 


ever :ts rising demands may be. 


vet, and hearhy sides, of Wicklow Mountains ; and tue/landed propretors are weli aware of the great addition- 


To-establish this paradox, | shall assume for a mo-jextensive and rich meadows in the vicinity of the city|al value their estates will receive, from the general in- 


ment that ‘he conviction of the great value of this grassjemployed in growing wheat. 


has hecome general; that its enemies +re converted in- 


troduction of fiorin ;—that they set the example by 
Nor will this change of culture be local but general ; ‘heir own exertions, and stimulate th ir tenants by eve- 


to omatewrs, snd following your ex-mple are making|with what exultation do I look down from the Marquis|ty reasonable encouragement; not indeed to the ex- 


amendsfor furmer incredulity by pre-ent zeal, céhut 


of Hert ford’s extensive meadow he indulged me in plan -jtent | heard you g6; when from your chair, you pro- 
ge i you go y you p 


proptie!ors are become sensi»le of the great additional Inge Wit: fiorm, on the wet and peaty top of his moun-|mised your numerous tenantry present, that if they 
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value ‘heir wild estuies will receive by the introduction}ta n above Belfast. 


of Fiovin cu.ture; thafa spirit s excited, exertions 


rowed, avd the agricultural firce called into action ;lwith rch crops of hay, must soon submit to the plough ; 
2' us see what will be the result, beginning with Cum-lor how can they sustain « contest with the Alpine HRi- 
vals 2? they themselves paying 3, and 4 Guineas per 


berland. 

Themumerous heathy moors we viewed in our exten. 
sive tour, and whose aptitude fir fiorin culture, was si. 
obvious to us both, will instantly be att.cked ; in every 
point of their peripheries, where continuity gives th: 
tand-holder eecess to them. 


Campi Phlecgrei,aod when ashes are procured in suf 





juxurien. Mealow crop, giving hay in quantity, and 
quality, far beyond any ever Known in Cumbezland, 


r.te while their mountain neighbours, paying 5 or 6 
shidings rent, manuring with ashes burned on the spot. 
or availing themselves of their numerous rills for the 
We -hall see them immediately converted first into|purposes of irrigation ; raise crops of hay treble th: 
amount of what their rivals below can produce, after al) 
fic:ent quantities, a grecn sole follows, and soon after altheir expense and exertions. 


The vale beiow of the highest verdure, clothed now 


were revt; expending all their dung on their meadows 
nd purchasing whatever more they c.n get, at a high 


would lay down some of therr land with fiorin,. should 
its crops fail, that you would repay them the whole ex- 
pense they had incurred. 

What effects may we not reasonably expect from ex- 
ottions so roused ? 

I shall not calculate upan the general increase of ag- 
ricultural produce, from the quantit.es of manure deriv- 
ed from the great additional stock of cattle which the 

uxuriance of fiorin will enable us to maintain. 

Nor upon the increased importation from Ireland, and 
Scotland ; countries «ffording more’extensive fields for 
fiorin culture, and of course likely to have their agri- 

ultural produce increased on a greater scale than in 





I sliall be told that although mountain and moors may 


abound in Ireland, in Scotland and the north of Eng- 


England. 


[Zo be continued.} 
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* the acre, or 3 tons of the best timothy, if he can 
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he By & Swartwout, Esq. of New York. | : 
Being answéfs to certain queries: ee that*subject 
aded by Doct. Thompson Holmes, ‘in the 

. number of the American Farmer. 


6 New YorkyNowe 13, 1819. 





DEAR SIR, 

letter of the Oth ult. enclosing’a com- 
muni@ation from Doct. Holmes on the subject of 
reclaiming marshes, was sent to.mé a few days 


ago, by our mutual friend Mr. Haines. Having 
been very much engaged for the last ten days 
past, I could not sooner comply with your re- 
quest. Nothing, I assure you, could afford 
me greater pleasure than to contribute my hum. 
ble mite towards tle laudable object, which you 
have manifested so much zeal and ability in pro- 
moting “the improvement of the agriculture 
of our country.” The interchange of opinions, 
and the communication of practical results upon 
so important a subject as agriculture, cannot 
fail to produce the most beneficial effects to the 
country at large. Individuals are constantly 
making “changes and improvements. To know 
the course and termination of these trials may 
induce similar experiments, or operate as a 
warning to the most sanguine dispositions to 
avoid the expense and mortification attendant 
upon defeat. Our agricultural works afford u 
a great deal of valuable information upon almosi 
every subject connected with the art, but I know 
none which treat upon the subject of embank- 
ing marshes. Besides, their publication being 
periodical and at distant periods of time, and 
their circulation limited, I consider your jour 
nal, wffording as it does constant and almost 
daily information, as an invaluable acquisition 
to the enterprising part of the community; and 
permit me here to tender you my thanks for tiie 
wformation and pleasure, which I have derived 
from the perusal of your interesting paper. 

I am happy to perceive that intelligent indi 
viduals of enterprise and wealth, are directing, 
their attention to a subject of the greatest con- 
sequence to the welfare of the Atlantic states, 
the reclaimation and cultivation upon the sea- 
board of the most valuable portion of our do- 
mains. The immense tracts of march to be 
found all along the coast, and on our rivers, 
could not fail, when thoroughly recovered, to 
produce the richest and most inexhaustible ara- 
ble and pasture grounds. This fact although 
not generally known or admitted, is neverthe- 
Jess true, and one of the greatest importance, 
especially when taken in connexion with their 
proximity to an eternally increasing market.— 
Of what consequence is it to the farmer in the 
interior, if he can raisé 100 bushels of corn to 


procure for the one only 10 or 15 dollars, and 
for thé other perhaps not ten dollars. Agri- 
culture when pursued with a view to profit, 
wjIT never succeed remote from a market. Awd 


hence the importance of converting, if possiblejexperienced who undertake improvements of 
every acre of vin land, on the sea-board, fi 


eorgia to Maine, into tillable grownd, And 
‘am ready to yenture the assértion, that no well 
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properly. executed designs, arid not the fault off 
the land itselfy “A badly construtted dyke, 
grounds not, draifiéd ‘sufficiently deep, after be- 


or other causes; and finally, the preceding ob 
jections out ofthe question, a want. of judgment 
or diligence inthe cultivation of the soil, must 
produce disappointment. But where the works 
have been made to exclude the water, and 
the grounds within are well drained and well 
cultivated, there is hardly»a possibility of a fai- 
lure. For ordinary marsh coftaits all the ne 
cesSary ingredients of the most perfect soil.— 
Its composition, invariably to a certain extent 
and almost wholly consists of the’same materials 
as the alluvials of the interior; a deposition of 
vegetable and animal matter, with a due propor- 
tion of the sediment or wash of the river; and, I] 
conceive, it can differ from them in no essentiai 
particular, excepting that in the first instance they 
are saturated with salt water. If this be excluded 
and the previously mentioned process be pur- 
sued, there is nota doubt but what the sun and 
rains of heaven will speedily convert it into 
beautiful Jand. 

When we reflect that in Holland, England, 
France, Denmark and Italy, for age# past and 
at immense expense, the enterprising and inde- 
fatigable have pushed their improvements into 
the very Ocean itself, and converted the grounds 
beneath into the most valuable portion of their 
respective dominions—there cannot exist a 
doubt upon the subject. The vast labour per- 
formed and immence expense incurred in Eu- 
rope could not, we know, be borne by the ad- 
venturer in this country, where lands are, as yet, 
cheap and labour dear. But in the vicinity of 
large towns ora market, and where the expense 
to be incurred would be comparatively small, 
there could oot, I feel persuaded, be a more 
safe or productive improvement. It is true 
there exist, at present, many dreadful forebo- 
dings of the impossibility gf converting those 
offensive wastes, those desolate regions, into 
wholesome districts and blooming fields, but 
they are idle ; they are founded on ignorance or 
envy, or have been created by partial defeats or 
illiberal conjectures. The contrary has been 
proven to the conviction of thousands, 4nd thus, 
is the goodness and bounty of the Creator dis 
played, in rewarding the toils and solicitude of 
the enterprising and persevering. 

The distruction of a dyke from the violence 
of a tornado, is no more an argument agains! 
the principle or practice of dyking, than the 
prostration of a dwelling ora field of grain by 
the same tempest, is evidence of the particular 
displeasure of the Deity, or of the folly of the 
husbandman. ‘It cannot be pretended that the 
works of art any more than’ the productions of! 
nature, are or can be, exempted from the ope- 
ration of natural causes. : < 

It is proper, however, to remark thafjthe in- 


ing dyked, owing'to a want of fall in. the tides|your intelligent correspondent. 
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on er principles and fit miy persisted in, hasjpenditure upon. so uncertaig ap oujec: Suche 
ever failed. Failures, no doubt, are numerous,jthe many disheattning 
but they are the failures of ill judged and im-jby the breaking in of the bank alone. 


< 


fa¥ ures, Ura “rst trial, 


But I fear I am in danger of exhausting yout 


patience ; and yet, I have a great deal to say in 


réply, to the numerous questions propounded by 
I shall answer 
them in order as far as my experience enables 
me, and with as much brevity as possible. 

First.—‘ Have reclaimed marshes succeeded in 
‘the pr ductionsof artificial grasses, where not more 
‘than 20 or 24 inches of fall couid be commanded at 
‘any time; and where during the prevalence of 
* particular winds which maintain an unusual and 
‘protracted elevation of the tides, not more than 
‘half that fall can be had for scveral days in suc- 
* cession?’ 

The first question Iam unable to answer.— 
We.consider it neéessary to drain full 3 feet, 
and my impression is that 5 feet would be bet- 
ter than 3. Our grounds are drained 3} and 4 
feet, and we have observed uniformly, that the 
best and deepest drained lots, were the most 
productive—where the tides fall no lower than 2 
feet below the level of the marsh, wind-mills 
might be made use of to great advantage. 

2nd.—* Have reclaimed marshes been made valu- 
‘ able for grass, wh«se surface consists almost entire- 
‘ly of a mass of fibrous roots to the depth of 8 or 9 
‘inches ; and if so, was the turf pared off and burnt, 
‘or was it permitted to undérgo a gradual decompo- 
‘ sition, after thé natural grass was destroyed ”” 

3d.—‘In grounds thus covered with turf. has the 
‘ plough been used to prepare them for the reception 
‘of grass seeds ; orhas it been found sufficient to tear 
‘ the surface with harrows, and then tosow the seed?’ 

I shall couple my answers to both.—Our 
grounds consist of clay, blue mud, mellow 
ground and tough roots. When we commenced 
ploughing, the marshes in many places, consist- 
ed entirely of tough reots, to thedepth of from 
4 to 20 feet, and yet this ground by ploughing, 
in 36 months from the time of embanking, pro- 
duced from one to two tonsof timothy hay to 
the acre—and upon some lots only harrowed 
with a strong iron toothed harrow, we had nearly 
as good grass, the same season. But we prefer 
the plough, for when the sod is once fairly bro- 
ken, you may consider the lend as in a direct 
road to permanent improvement. These ex- 
periments were made upon the most inveterate 
salt-marsh. 

4th.—' May it not be received as a tolerably cor- 
‘rect standard, by which to ascertain the value of 
‘marsh soil, that the nearer it approaches toa pure 
‘blue mould, or, in other words, the shallower the 
‘ superficial stratum of roots, the better it is? 

We prize the blue mud very highly, and it 
is the general opinion, where it is found, that 
there the soil is the best. But our turf grounds 
(so called in contradistinction to the blue mud) 
after having been ploughed and cropped two 
seasons, Aave turned into earth, and became 
beautiful mould, resembling garden ground —1 
had as‘fine wheat and rye as any in this coun- 
ty. this season, upon this description of land ; 
and Thad-corn also. But the ground was wel/ 
drained. ‘The recovery of marshes, I conceive, 
depends upoh two achievements only, the exclu- 
sion of the floods and the deep drainins of the 





this description, ally defeat their objéct, in 
thé fitst instance, by making the-dykesttoo small! 
As it is commonly idered an experiment, a 





directed and welbexecuted design of convértin 


ifely to faikas to succeed, the Projector gatu- 


salt-marsh into fresh méadow, if conducted up-'gally feels a reluctance to venturing a large ex- 
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land. Where these are effectually done the 
cultivation of the soil will naturally follow. 
»5th.—‘ In reclaimed marshes, whose situation does 
‘not admit of any permanent current of fresh water 
) through their ditches, and where, of course, during 
‘periods of drought similar to that of the late sum 
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‘mer, tty salt water which passes shrough the slui- 
‘ces, ocd spies he Mieqpemhes ditciics in an un- 
* diluted state, will grasses sucveed ?” 

This question, I am unable positively toanswer. 

6th— Are there any sluices or trunks, with 
‘valves opening towards the salt water, so tght as 
‘not to admit some salt water?’ 

7th.—* What is the best plan of their construction?’ 

As our tracts of marsh are large, one.con- 
taining 1000 and the other 300 acres, they re 
quire large sluices, as well asa number of them; 
we have 7, and all of the same dimensions. Be- 
ing made with great care, they effectually ex 
clude the~ tides. The following we have found 
to be the best construction. A sill-piece 24 or 
25 feet long, of pine or hembock, a foot square. 
is sunk, with its ends in the marsh to the depth 
required—into this two gate posts 9 feet lonis 
are morticed, with a beam across at the height 
of 4 feet, so as to leave the race 4 feet clear— 
two other upright pieces of the same dimen 
sions as the gate posts, are also let intothe sill 
at 4 feet from the gate posts, and a cap*piece as 
heavy as the sill, surmounted on the top t 
bind the whole frame. Long planks, Ieinch pitc! 
pine are found to answer -besty are now driven 
into the mud, (so as tu be nailed agaist th: 
cap) from the edge of the gate pests on eithe 
side, to the extremity of the upright—in orde: 
to make the work more secure, these are usual 
ly doubled. The race way is new spiled wit 
the same kind of plank, on each side of the sill 
piece, and driven as low as a maul will force: 
them—alter which the floors, about 4 feet long 
on either side, are laid, and for the greater se 
curity, they. too are spiled atthe ouier end.— 
Such a sluice, with a gate that fits well, will no’ 
deak a barrel in a tide--ifchips or grass get be- 
tween the jaws and the gate, they are removed 
when the tide falls, but & common wicker grat 
inz, will effectually prevent accidents 9@f this 
Sort. 

8th.—* Has it beé@h observed, that when hich tides 
* prevail several days in a dry time, and when the 
‘excavations, so commen upon the surface of many 
‘marshes, are laid dgy by the evaporation o! their 
‘water, that an oozing of salt water takes place 
‘through the deep fissures made by the sun in the 


‘draining ditches usually opened in~ marshes not 
. borgy or even soft upon their surface ; and what 
‘are the common dimensions of ditches, esteemed 
‘effectual, and sufficient for the purpose they were 
‘intended ? 

- There is not, nor can bea rule to govern in 
this case. 
must determine—our lots vary in size from | 
to 10 acres*care should always be ta*sen.whe- 
ther the lot is small or large, that it be™well 
drained, for unless it is well drained, nothing 
will grow well uponit ; dur great leading’ drain 
are 8 feet broad and 4 feet deep.—The lateral 
ditches from 5 to 6 broad, and 3 deep, with only 
space enough at bottom to seour them advanta- 
geously. ' 

14th,-—' Are not small superficial drains of an an- 
‘gular shape, like the ditches, one foot wide and 
‘or 8 inches deep, very serviceable in grass lands 
‘made upon marshes ? 

They might be, I should suppose where the 
and is perfeetly freshened, but I doubt if they 
would before—the foul and noxious waiter, un- 
friendly to all kinds of vegetation, can only be 
removed by deep drains. 

15th.—‘In what manner do the most approved 
‘bankbuilders, dispose of their superficial sods in em- 
* banking a marsh, whose surface is composed of tart?’ 

Bankers always, | believe, face their mound 
with these sods, cut with some care and laid up 





The judgment of the ate ge | 


cult and -hazard- 


these redsons, te attempt the reclaitiation 
marshes situated immediately contiguous tothe 
‘ water of the ocean? and do net brektbes frequently 
‘occur in banks from violent tempests, or from the 
‘ perforations of krats ? “ o 
It is both difficult and hazardou$, and unléss 
the works*be made sufficiently strong, I consi- 
der it an “undertaking. If the marsh be 
overflowed water ever so salt, and the per- 
pendicular,rise of the water over it were 20 feet, 
there cannot exist a doubt, I conceive, butewhat 
aedyke might be constructed to keep the tide 
out, and that the land might afterwards be drain- 
ed. The expense, no doubt, would exceed the 
profit; but then, I think it could, neyertheless, 
be done and be made fine land of 
22d.‘ Is not saltavater frequently admitted through 
«the vaives of the sluices, which are prevented from 
‘ —s by extraneous bodies being occasionally 
«lodged in them?’ 
23d. ‘What precautions are found most effectual 
‘to prevent these accidents ?” 
Answered in 6 and 7. 
24th. ‘ What meadows have been inundated by the 
‘late violent tempest? Were their banks broken 


‘down, or did the water overflow, without destroying 
‘them ? 


Our’s were overflowed in September—300 


vith caution. They brace the work and heldiacres were flooded a foot deep, by the breaking 
the soft mud until the whole settles into proper'in of the dykes in two places; owing to springs 
form. ‘of fresh water, near the fast land under the bank ; 


16th.—* - it reese in ny = — al-ithe storm was frightfully severe, and the tide rose 
‘low more than 4 or 3 feet, from the edge of the). i.her than had been remembered for s 
‘ditch to the commencement of the base of the bank,| us ° fifty years. 


‘which is not requierd, from its situation, to have} The breaches in the bank were almost imme- 
‘more than 8 feet base and 4 feet elevation ; espe-|diately repaired, but the tides, owing to the con- 
‘cially when the water upon the outside is perfectly tinued violence of the winds, could not fall and 
‘salt, and no muskrats apprehended ?” ithe grounds remained, in consequence, overflow- 


17th.— Is it not invariably improper to open tWoled two days; after that it gradually disappeared, 


* ditches, one on each side of, or near to, the bank ?) 


*mud, with whicn the bank is constructed, from a 


‘Or, in other words, is it not better to obtain the| 


and the fourth day the surface was again bare. 
| What little timothy the drought spared the salt 


‘single exterior ditch ? water has not affected injuriously, and the grain 
Where the mud is solid and there is no ditch/sown since the flood, is of a good colour and looks 

on the inside, I see no objection to cutting|thrifty. ‘ 

within five feet of the bank; but I would by no| I am really ashamed of this letter, and yet I 

means, cut deeper, so near, than one spit of/could not make it less tedious, for the details of 





‘mud of their bottom§, so as sometimes to cover 
‘them 2 or Sinches deep, in the lowest parts?’ 


I have no recoHection of having observed any} 
thing of the kind, 


9th.—* Dees not thé mud upon the outside of all) 


‘banks receive deep fissures, whilst their moisture|for fear of the rat; and where the bank is made|posed to possess any interest. 


‘js evaporating’ by the heat of a summer’s sun? 


Unquestionably —But where the dye is large, 
the effect will not be iyjurious. 

10th.—* Is it common or necessary to fi! ap these 
‘cracks with additional soit mud plastercd Over 


‘them, or are they permitted. todill up by t« grag) 


‘ual pulverization of the arid on the surface by a 
*winter’s frost? 

It is necessary, upon all occasions to keep the 
bank in order; Wf these openings endanger it 
in the lest, they should unquestionally be re- 
paired immediately. 

1ith.—‘ What lenghth of time will be required 
* where the banks and sluices are completely ci 
‘to freshen and prepare véry salt marsh, fof grass 
* seeds 

12th.—* Will this process be accelerated by loos 
‘ening the surface with a plough; and has this 
* operation been tried ?” 


1 must beg leave to refer to my reply to thel resisting 


third inquiry. 


1Sth.—* At what distance apart are the interior'these two subjects, 


nud; nor would I on any account, make asuch a communication are enough to exhaust the 
ditch on either side of the bank, notseven on/patience of ordinary readers. Such alone, I pre- 
ihe outside. We leave 30 feet, and sometimes|sume, as fee] an immediate interest in these mi- 
10, between the bank and river, and cut the\nute particulars, will bear with its prolixity. It 
mud promiscuously, always avoiding deep holesiis to these only, that such ute ware sup- 
, therefore, any 

with the above care, there is not the least danger of your readers can extract from all I have said, 
from them. isufficient to guard him againsta single expensive 
18th—' Do the. artificial grasses in reclaimed|¢TTO" | shall be recompensed for my,trifling ex- 
‘marshes upon the sea-board, invariably perish|¢ttion ; and you, my dear sir, will find ample 
‘when inundated accidentally for 6 or 8 hou s by\compensation in the reflection that you were the 
salt water, very little diluted, and where little ot!instrument of it. I desire, most ardently destre, 
‘no rain has fallen to saturate the earth me fresh|that my favourite theory should obtain proselytes ; 
," "Tore wget! a ea ". wherel! feel a conviction, that the subject T have been 
, Ry odes pobre: ‘ wise mented Teaung of, will attract increased attention from 
Se ee PP y His representeG he public, until every acre of villainous sunken 
hat the most benefictal effects have followed. |’ tn country shall be setiekt cil eon. 
19" Are not grasses Considered essentially the)” Bre r ; ped 
‘growth of, fresh, unsalted ground, much more ca|"¢!ted into'the richest arable and pasture gtounds. 
‘ pable of sustaining life and vigour after such inunda |The subject is one of the greatest importance to 
stions of, saltwater, than is generally imaginedjevery, state bordering on the Atlantic, and my 
‘especially ‘in meadows having a cdhdensedlonfy regret is, that you had not applied to some 
‘ gréwth of timothy,? ; long, Not more disposed, but more capable of 


20th.—* Is there any one of the artificial grasses, fWrnisifing the desired information, than 
‘endowed in.a superior manner, with the power of - ve CES . wae 
: Mer » - | Dear Sir, Your ob’t. serv’t. © 


e injurious effects of salt water ?? ob't. ’ 
I am “unable even to §ive anSggnion, “upon SAMUEL SWARTWODUT. 
. 7a " \J. &. Skinner, Esq. Baltimore, ? 
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Bite 8 Cedar’ ark, Nov. 8th, 1819, “4|to collect, preserve,*and diffuse useful informa- 


Dear Sir,2T did ihot receive, untilfthe 6th hest agric 


inst. your favour of the’ 29th October, request- 
ing some seed ‘of the large Pumpkins, grown this 
year on my* Farm at Westbury, the account of 
which was published in the 25th No. of the 
American Farmer—24 of them were sent a 


then proposed, to the Builtimore mafket, buiiumbers 19, 21 and 22 which from some casual- 


the “purthasers Being disappoifted in seeds 
which proved deficient in quantity and quality, 
(whether from drought or some intrinsic defect 
TI am unable to determine, as I never cultiva 
ted them before,) I forwarded a parcel of seed 
to Mr. Thomas Norris, of Baltimore, to be dis 
tributed among them. I now send you a pro- 
portion of what | reserved. A gentleman, who 


I believe introduced them here from Boston,|will add thatin your List number, you have given 
tells me, tliat they are more properly termedja good plate of a very valuable Horse Rake fo 


the Persian Syuash. They produce but few 
tothe vine, but planted close, say 4 1-2 feet dis- 
tant im rich soil, 1 am persuaded that in a 
favourable season they will nearly cover the 
ground with fruit. I tried this year at the 
Farm on which I reside, a few rows in a cut 
of 24 acres of corn, the rest of which was 
planted in common Pumpkins, two seeds in 
every second hill, at 41 2 feei,say in squares of 
nine icet. Tse corn was planted about the 
15th of April, the Pumpkins about the 15th of 
May—ihe large Pumpkins appeared to yield 
as well as the common, and those gathered 
weighed from 30 to 100 wt. each; whilst the 
common were from 10 a‘50 wt.! the 24 acres, 
produced an incredible quantity, many thousands 
—they have veen used by my people at will, for 
themselves and their hogs, and from 2 to 3 ox 
cart loads a day have been distributed to cattle, 
hogs, and those horses that would eat them, 
(which all thrive rapidly,) and collected in 
heaps and covered with corn stalks, they will 
last, I expect, till the new year. The large 
Pumpkin proves less palatable than the com- 
mon, and is more susceptible of injury from 
frost, and indeed has no advantage but its su- 
periour size and ripening earlier. The Pump- 
kins had no other cultivauon than what was 
necessarily given to the corn, and being planted 


a month later, the vines were not in the way ofjand 3-4ths thick—the bottom board a foot broad,| 


the last ploughing. I do not think that I made 
an ear of corn, less for the additional crop of 
Pumpkins, which, when the corn was stripped, 
appeared at a distance almost to cover the ground 
—I tried the Baltimore market with about 1000 
‘very fine, but the price and demand were too li- 
qnited to make it an object ; but at $5 per hun- 
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cultural publication I have seen It promise 
tion;*to bring into general notice and use thi 
thal implements and machinery 
and to introduce valuable secds and plants not 
hitherto cultivated among us, and the best kind- 
of that have been... That I am not mysell 
Tiber 1s, because my son, who lives wit! 
; but file four papers and must apply fo 






. 


+> 
me, 


ty neyer came to hand, and I wotld suggest the 
utility of a periodical index. That I am not a 
contributor, is, becduse my experiments and ob- 
servations have not been digested or preserved 
with sufficient accuracy ; and indeed, from lon, 
desuetude I have lost the habit of writing, and 
now shrink involuntarily from pen, ink and pa- 
per ;—but to prove my favourable disposition, | 


gathering clover seed, which you. suggest in a 
note, must prove defective from choaking.— 
have longed used it—The second crop of cio 
ver should be left to become perfectly ripe. 
when it will appear black and crumble to the 
touch; the machine should be used when the 
dew is off, say after 9 or 10 o’clock ; the drive: 
should be furnished with a light hoe, which lic: 
in the machine, and when the teeth begin to 
choak, he must clean them by drawing the seed 
and chaff into the body, and continue this till the ; 
body is full, when he empties it on the staan Note by the Editor of the American Farmer. 
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and continues his course, taking care always ‘ In addition to the conclusive testimony ot colonel 
to make his deposites contiguous to each other, lercer, as to the practical utility and efficacy of this ma- 
forming lines through the field: along these the|“uine—we offer the following ext*act of a letter from 
niga sear 5 , 5 ? maj. T. Emory, of Queen Anne’s county, We are glad 
cart afterwards moves, when they are collecte«'t, have our misapprelensions thus so satisfactorily re- 
and trodden in ; but these masses must be open-jmoved—for now, the cultivators of land in Maryland, 


with a man and horse will collect from 16 to 20 
flour barrels packed full, in 6 or 7 hours, equal 


ed before finally put away, or they will heat|can have no decent excuse for continuing to buy their 
and the seed be destroyed—These machines|*!over seed at an enormous expense from Pennsylvania, 


\ 
or iagpesiecting to sow it, on account of the great ex- 
pens@of purchasing seed. This implement; so well 
and minutely represented in page 253 of the Farmer 





to 4 or 5 bushels of clean seed.—I also usedlis so simple that any roug! carpenter may make it ; and 


hand-rakes, both iron and wooden, which suit|those whose operations are yet in a more contracted 
farmers on a small scale still better. (See cut.))scale may have recourse to Col. Mercey’s hand-rakes—. 


The iron Rake No. 1, requires a strong man|"¢ who would live by the plough, and would attempt 
-y it 6 or 7 | ‘ TI den R k N jto execute any pian for the permanent improvement of 
to carry 1t 6 or ¢ hours. le WOOdCN Nake NO.|i,is faym, without any reliance on clover or other up- 


2, may be used by a child of 9 or 10 years. It istand artificial grasses—we would advise to burn his 
formed of three thin boards of oak or pine—the!plough and call on the sheriff to sell his farm at once ; 


two side boards 18 to 20 inches long, 9 broad {or sooner og later it must come to this. : 


. : . Exir r from Maj, 7, Emo 
armed with teeth eight inches deep and !-4th of wirnat, of @ lester from Maj, 5, Rmory. 


an inch from each other, and pointed—the bot “Tf observe in your last number a drawing of the 
tom board does not extend within three inches as\. machine for saving elover seed, of the efliciency of 
far back atthe side boards, and is bevelled off in fe” 2ou Sa emia, comeebe GO, 
the middle parts, to facilitate the falling off Of|«« dently assare you that it is wih ert 8 adequate fur 
the seed and chaff into the bag; but this must) the purpose intended. If the clover is ripe and dry 
at times be assisted by the hand—the bag off* it will gather off perfectly clean and with great ease; 


‘dred, they would have yielded more than $100|linen is attached to the back part of the ma- “ but if it is not ripe €nough, or, as is sometimes the 


per acre. 


Ona rich part of the corn field at Westbury,jor girl of 10 or 12 years old, in 6 or 7 hours| 


. Saad * case, a later growth is pushed up amongst the ripe 
chine, and goes over the top and bottom. A boy, then it ch.aks a little, bu is freed in an instant by 4 


“ brush omtwo of the hand. I have constantly viewed 


in addition to Pumpkins, I scattered, about thejwill collect 4 flour barrels full, well packed,« it asa simple and most exgeilent inyention, made by 
10th Of July, Ruta Baga seed.—The season}(equalto a bushel of cleaned seed) which should) whomJ kvow not. I observe, also, that two of your 
proved very fatal to that crop, and a$ it was sownjbe placed conveniently in the ficld, and being)“ correspondents are at issue on the value of the ripple 


two thick, and never thinned, the roots were ge-|of small bulk do not require further curing. 


Herally small; but the “experiment convinced 
Me, thatthe threescrops may be raised together 
With advantage on the same ground ; the product 
of corh fron? the whole cut, exceeded eight bary 
Tels 1o the acre ;—the Pumpkins very fine, the 
Ruta Baga indifferent. . 


grass, or narrow leafed plaintain. Ihave long thought 


P : * thi grass too rigorously condemned; and have agreed 
These hand machines may, be dragged over the, with» Mr. Kirk, at last so far as to determine, that [ 


cleanest parts of the clover, $0 as .to avoid thej« would not eradicate it if I could. 
seeds of weeds, which the shorse rake collects 
indiscriminately. 
I remain, 2 

With esteem, &c. 


L remain, very truly, 
“ Yours, &e. 
THOS, EMORY.” 


Popilar Grove, ? 














The American Farmer edited by you, pleases) 


JOHN F, MERCER. 


16th Noy. 1819, 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


New London, Vov. 10, 1819. 
Mr. Sqrnner. 


Dear Sir: Enclosed is a small specimen of 
the Leghorn braid, manufactured in Hartford 
County, in this state. It has been in my hands 
nearly a year; and has lost, perhaps, some of its 
original whiteness :* it is, also, of the coarsest 
quality, being one of the first expersments to imi+ 
tate Leghorn. Under all these disadvantages, 
you will be gratified to see that the sample, with- 
out doubt, is the perfect Leghorn: 

I regard the discovery as important to our 
country—the article being in extensive wear; 
but there can be no advantage derived from this 
discovery, unless our ladies can have spirit, eco- 
nomy and patriotism sufficient to encourage the 
manutacture of this American Leghorn. As the 
subject may be interesting to some of your read- 
ers, I wiil briefly state all the information I pos- 
sess in relation toit; and which-has been furnish- 
ed to me by the young ladies Who first made the 
discovery. 

The grass (of which I also enclose you a spe- 
cimen) used imthe manufacture, is found in great 
abundance on the low grounds on the margin of 
Connecticut river; it is also found plentifully in 
some parts of Litchfield county ; and, indeed, if a 
strict search was made, I believe it might be 
found in all parts of our country. I do not know 
the botanical term for it. It is known, generally 
among our farmers, by the name of “ e:ckle 
mouth*—although some call it “wire grass.” 
It is found on the low grounds: it grows from 
one foot and a half to two feet and a half high ; 
cattle refuse to eat it; when it is fit for gather- 
ing, it bas a light yellow colour. Care should be 
taken not to gather it when too green-——nor when 
toodry. In the first case, the colour wilhmot be 
good; dnd in the second, the braid will prove 


brittle. The round Spires are the proper ones to 


be used ; Care is tequired to select them as near 
one sizeas possible. After all that can be said 
on thi$ subject, much will be left to employ the 
genius and judgment of the ladies. _ 

I will not endeavour to instruct, respecting 
the braiding—these who are disposed to make 
the experiment, can obtain a piece of the im- 
ported braid, and dissect it. 


I have becn told, that where this grass cannot; 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


DOMESTIC LNDUSTA 
Mr Skinner : We are told that the ch car 


the easiest, and the bestmode of collectinj 
vente is from imports. 











Whether it be: 
* . Nae nee 
cheapest of the easiest, I shall not inquire: 
that it is the best, 1 positively deny. . Our dutie 
on imports, average about 20 per cent., that is, 
on every hundred dollars’ worth of imperted mer- 
chandize, twenty dollars are asyessed, and collect- 
edfor the support of the govérnment. Conse 
quently the price is augmented from 100 to 120 
dollars. It follows, that om every 120 dollars’ 
worth of imported articles, which we purchase 
for consumption, We pay a tax of 20 dollars, and 
the merchant or storekeeper is the collector. 
Now, what great difference is there between pay- 
ing an annual, or semi-annual tax, proportionable 
to our usual expenditure, to some person autho- 
rised to receive it, and paving the same amount 
in piece meal, to every merchant, storekeeper 
and dealer, from who we buy a single article 
of foreign produce or manufacture? But there 
is an immensely great difference between paying 
a tax of 20 dollars directly to the government, 
and 120, of which 20 go to the support of go 
vernment and the remaining 100 go out of the 
country, never to return ;—to support foreign in 
dustry and to paralize our own. Suppose a far- 
mer had 120 dollars to spare, and that he paid 
20 dollars of it as a tax, and lays out the 100 in 
domestic goods, of no more real value than could 
be procured for 120 dollars of foreign wares; in 
this case the 100 dollars will stay at home, and 
be distributed between the storekeeper, the ma- 
nufacturer, the labourer and the farmer, or other 
person or persons who furnished the raw mate- 
rials; and finally have a tendency to increase the 
price and demand of every article the farmer has 
to sell. Future generations will read with sur- 
prise, the history of our policy, and smile at the 
simplicity of those who, in order to apply 20 dol- 
lars to the support of their own government, were 
obliged to transport 100 out of the country. But 
when they read a little further, and learn from 
the historian, that thousands of people were, at 
the same time, in want of bread through the want 
of employment, though flour was only five dol- 






















be found, rye straw, the part next to the heads, lars per barrel, and tens of millions of dollars 


is a fact, l am unable to ‘determine. 
I ami, sir, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
“"SLMEON FRANCIS. 


ee 
+ 


* It is still very beautiful; and fine enowgh for a 
Princess—nay, more ! for the P 
ablic. ‘The Editor of the Farmer has deposited i 
contutthe specimen of American female patri 
and ingenuity, in his Cabinet of démestic productions, 
along with the sample of su blue cloth from the 
factory of Mr. Dickinson, of Steubenville, Ohio. 
Some ladies have thought the American Leghorn 
very beautiful, wnzil they were told it was 4merican ; 
then they Couid discover that it was not quite so fine 
as they at fitst thought. 


residentess of this Res 


will answer for a good substitute—whether this.were exported annually, to pay for working up 


our own raw materials in other countries —the 
smile will turn to an expression of astonishment. 
* What fools!” they will exclaim, “ to raise a 
revenue of 20 millions, they sent off 100, to en- 
courage industry, and to support their rivals in 
other countfies !” The subject is too mortifying 
to dwell on for a moment: let us quit it then. 


Let none suppose that I wish this to become a 
manufacturing country, to the extent that some 
others have. What I contend for is, that it 
ought to manufagture its own raw miterials, to 
the extent of its own consumption. Till that be 
‘lone, commerce, agriculture; and every branch: 
of domestic industry, must languish, and t 





Thus are our jud*ments! 


wealth of the country decrease in proportion to 


too often perverted by prejudice.—Zd 4m. /’armer.its increase of population. 















ericulturé; .com- 
nerce theh they will 
mutually aid each other ; but if one of them,be fos- 


‘jreved, or neglected, it will produce a.disease that 


Will in, tinve infect the whole three. Commerce 
has been fostered too much ; manufacturgs have 
been neglected too lofig; hence agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures have ald Become 
palsied. ‘ 
Yours, &c. ; 
COGITATIVUS. 


For the American Farmer. 


Mr. Skinner, 

Sir: The impositions which have been prac- 
tised in the sale of Ruta Baga seed, have brought 
that important vegetable into great discredit. 
From the experiments which have been made 
in my kitchen, I have reason to believe it the most 
valuable esculent in this country. I send you the 
following trials. 

To make a Ruta Baga Pudding. 

One and a half pinis of pulped Ruta Baga, 
2 spoonsful of wheat flour, 4 eggs, | 1-2 pint of 
milk, and a table spoonful of butter. The pan 
greased and floured, and baked with a quick fire. 

Another way. 

One pint and a half of pulped Ruta Baga, a 
half pint of wheat flour, 4 eggs, a half pint of 
suet, | pint of milk. ‘he pan as before. 

Another. 
One pint and a halt of pulped Ruta Baga, five 


jspoonsful of flour, a tea cup and a half of beet 


marrow, 3 eggs, 2 tea spoonsful of mace, and 
one pint and a half of milk, the pan greased as 
above. 

The above were mere experiments. The 
puddings were excellent, and were eat with 
sauce. As to the mode of mashing them for 
dinner, on account of their dryness, there should 
be belonging to the kitchen a piece of wood, 
shaped like a mudler, which is used in taverns 
for mixing toddy, and enough milk to moisten 
them while mashing. As much butter as may 
be palatable when mashed. EDO, 


From the National Intelligencer. 


On the Grape Vine, 
With its Wines, Brandies, Salt and dried Fruits. 
No. II. 


The experiments made at Harmony in Pennsylva- 
nia, at Vevay, on the Ohio, and Harmony, on the 
Quabashe, both in Indiana, merit the utmost ‘atten- 
tion of the United States. It appears that in the pre- 
sent uvcleared and uncultivated state of the country, 
Harmony, on the Ohio, in Penn. was probably too far 
north for making wine, though not for fruit. That 
Vevay and Harmony, in Indiana, are in more’suitable 
climes for the wines, will appear from the following 
letter from a respectable gentleman at Vevay, to a 
very respectable friend of his, lately on a visit to Phila. 
It is dated onittie 28th of Aug. 1819 The intelligent 


and experienced writer from Vevay, thus’expresses 





himself: He “ thinks the whole of pales doubt- 
ess better adapted to the cultwre-of vines tian the 
meena country of the U, States ;* because the 


* Vevay, On-th@ Ohio, isin 36° deg’ SOmin. N. > 
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Pe co'ges, eepecally the Matyi arene 

ill more 4 a e Mz ; 

ml ge the’ best wine Of the-two, ere it Can 

ipen avid yield most. “But it will not do at ali at 
ay, ang does 


r at G asgow, t Ky. ‘The va- 
ase . Vine 


éy bave had 3v0 valioms of wine per-4cre at 


“vay? more, aften 150; and 260 is 4 geod crop Phe . 


é€ ; “ 
Madeira grape would give’ mote than the Cape of 
Good Hope grape wh. re if would prospér, but must 
have time’to ripen to be good, Of the tabour, mutch 
may be done by women. They do,about half. «he 


men trim, make layers to fill vacancies, piough,'su 


harrow, flee and carry the gfapes arid make the 
wine. None of these works are heavy. But trim- 
ming requires “attention and discernment, for the 


vine-dtesser Thust look two years before him. when/ 


, succe Unitedjhumid atincsphere, and a moist soil, Wevay, in 38° 
having not umeat Vevay,/5’ is not yet pe 


rfectly so tavourable, even as the vi- 


» being longer,jcinity of Glasgow, in Kentucky ; where a dry, hard 


soil, oecasions the ve to be freer from injury by 
oisture of the earth, and of the air. Glasgow 1 









tham Vevay. .These indications are distinct, nice, 
, and strong, in regard to the vine climate of 


‘hilly Spanish colonial country of Nort 
A a, about-the 29th degree of Nurth lautude, 
Saith of the Rv. bravo del Norte, there is authentic 
evideice, m a report to the government, that the 
wine grows well,thouyh its culture .was forbidden by 
the crown, produces good crops of finé wince, and 


try being as far South as any part of tie F orida, it 


or shall be made-dry enough aud cleared, tne vine 
region funs to the Suuthe 


he cuts each scion; women s:ldom do it. though)states, even it we should not maintain our right to 


light work. He has seen many women do it as weil 
as any man. A little work in vineyards is to bé done 
by night with iamps. When the grapes hav gt 
their size, the crickets (not of the house or field) 
eat, in the night, the bark of the stem of the bunches 
and ring or gardle them so that they die. They in- 
jure the bunches rapidly. They must be watched 
and searched for with lamps, by night, and destroy- 


L, utsiana in extenso, in consequence of our offer ‘to 
limit ourselves by the Sabine. 
Che most distinguished wine of Spain is the true 
and vest Xeres, or Sherry of the district around the 
city of X-res de la Frontera, in Andalusia. The vine 


Iso. about one degree and one haf more Scuthern, 


pplies the province and its neighbours. ‘That coun-!© the public. 
is ascertained. that, where this country has become, 


hmits of the U ited 


Exports of Cotton. 
From South Carolina and Georgia, from Ist 
October, 1818, to Ist October, 1819: 
From Charleston, to all parts—Upland, 91,248 
bales; Sea Island, 9865 bales. 
Krom Savanna, to all parts—Upland 94,989 


The subjects which must necessarily come 
before Congress, at their next session, are of 
great importance, and will require the best ta- 
lents, and firmest patriotism of its members to 
bring to such a conclusion, as shall be satisfactory 
Among these subjects, are that 
vot—the Horida guestion—protection of domestic 
manufacturesea uniform currency—a uniform 
bankrupt system, which will be imperiously de- 
manded, by some millions of petitioners—a re- 
vision of the Revenue Laws—concerning slavery 
—and though last, not Icast, concerning the 
mode, as well as terms and conditions in disposing 
ot the public lands, Bost. G. 


, at present andéin prospect. “tm Sea Isiand, 7489 bales. 


| 








yards of ‘hat distr ct are. in situations Corresponding 
in temper. ture with the most extreme Southern parts 


THs PARMGR. 





of East Florida and Louisiana. It 1s interesting to 


ed He says the native vines wiil not do to graft jour inquiry, that all the Portuguese European wines 


kinds of grapes on: he has tried it often, without) 
success Grape vines gratted on the same kinds do 
well yet they are a different tree, being dioic, while 
the vinefer..us kinds are hemaphrodites. I have found 


are produced in situations North of Xeres, such as 
those Called by us the Lisbon, the Carcaveila the 
red and the white Port,or Oporto. It 1s observabie 
aiso, that the Malaga, or sweet and dry mountain, 





the same wild vines in Switzerland, and the kind 
called sour grapes makes pretty good wines ; but i 
asmaller bearer than the grape vines. They are in 


wines of Spain, long highly este: med by medical 
men, those of Alicant and Catalonia, which three 
kinds we principally import, and all the Spanish 


Morerod’s vineyard, at Glasgow, Kentucky. ‘The|brandies we consume, come from districts as tar 


Spanish grapes of Mexico and South America should 
be tried. They have been long cultivated. He is 
raising gtape vines from the seed, to obtain flavour 
and quantity of wine. The vine is of long life, but it 
is ten or fifteen years b fore it bears fully from the 
seed. Variety, however, 1s an object. Vines plant- 
ed by cuttings, which have taken root freely in the 
first year, bear fruit in three years; in five they are 
in full force. He as considered and inspected the 
vioeyards of Europe, and the cultivation by the plough 
and otherwise. It is to be studied to save labour and 
make the greatest crops. If the ferdant. vert will 
grow as well here asin Switzerland, 300 gallons per 
acre might be made. ‘They cultivate by the plough 
in Banguedec, about Montpelier anci Lunel We 
make wine here to be like Madeira, and sell it at 
37 1-2 cents per quart, and $1 25 p=r gallon; but 
cannot make enough to send abroad, or to keep for 
ripening, Morerod mace a cask of 80: gallons full of 
wine of last vintage, to be kept eightzen months or 
two years He has seen wine (made, of ives. like 
Vevay) at Glasgow, (in Barren coujty, Kentucky,) 
better than Vevay wine. The grapes} were gathered 


North as that of Xeres The wines of Castile, and 
other interior districts of Spain, which ar. consumed 
at home, and are not exporte:', are from places also} 
North of Xeres. We can have no reason to doubt, then, 
that. as «ur country now is, and shall in future be 
cleared and drained, and if ridges, hills and moun- 
tain sides. with South exposures, shall be carefully 
selected, the most southern of our states, terr:tories, 
and districts, will be as suitable for the vine, its wines, 
and dried fruits, as the most proper and fruitful parts 
of the peninsula of Spain and Portugal. The works 
of travellers, agriculturists, and men of distinction in 
the arts and sciences, upon the subject of the vine 
and wines, and dried grapes of Spain and Portugal, 
are therefore strongly recommended, by our best in- 
terests, to the attention of our Citizens, especially 
concerning the vineyards of Xeres, St. Lucar, Ma- 
laga, and Oporto. 
brandy ; the Spaniards a little of that spirit which 
is not estimated as good. It seems from the excel- 
lence of the French. Cognac brandy, the best, and 
the farthest North of any denomination of brandy 
which we know, that the extreme South is not the 





a fortnight before the Vevay grapes. It is probable 
that wine of the banks of Tennessee will make 1-4 
brandy; if of Cape of Good Hope grapes, common) 
proof; Vevay yielded 1-5th; tne best cider 1-10; se 
do the best Burgundy wine, and that of the border of 
the lake of Geneva in good years. The strongest of 
all the wines that 1 know of, is that of the south of 
France and Spain, which yields 1-Srd brandy. ‘The 
peculiar mode of vine cultivation at Vevay, Indiana, 
is worthy of attention, being a combination of various 
European modes, and American improvements 
adapted to the country. Some young men bred at 
Vevay, would be useful in other places Mr. D 
thinks the blacks may be taught to cultivate vines” 
So runs and concludes the letter from the judici.us 
writer at Vevay of the United States, settled by per- 
sons from the original Vevay of Switzerland his 
very instructive and would seem to prove that, as so 
much of our country continues in the wood and forest 
State, and with many undrained swamps, making a 


ee ee 


most favourable for the delicacy, though it is for the 
quantity of that spirit. ‘Lhe Cette brandy of France 
is not liked here, but it has been said that much Ar 
magnac brandy is used in Paris, The celebrated 
French chemist,* Chaptal, was a cultivator of the 
grape, and manufacturer of distilled and fermented 
wine spirits He was a native of Montp: lier, and| 
took very great pains to improve the vine, and all 
its liquors, in that Southern regicn. 

A Friend to the National Industry. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1819. 


* Chaptal’s writings on the subject should be in 
every planter’s hands. and iv every agricultural and 
public library. The title of Mr Chaptal’s work is 
** A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the cul- 
ture of the Vine, with the art of preparing wine, 
brandy, &c. By Chaptal, Parmentieryand Dasseux. 
2 volumes octavo, Paris A. D 1801.” In French 
Chapta!, P. and D. sur la culture de la Vigne, &c. 





t Glasgow is in 37° 


he Portuguese send to us no 


BALPIMORE, FKIDAY, NOVEMBER 26, I[819. 


THE POSTMASITERS, in the United States, at 
whose Offices, even a single number of the American 
Farmer remains uncalled tor—are earnestly request- 
ed to send it baek to the Editor ‘The recovery of 
the papers net taken up, if any, is the more impor- 
tant, as in every case of subscription, a complete file 
is demanded—each individua! number, therefore, has 
its intrinsic worth to the Editor. 





C7We have been desired to make inquiry, whe- 
ther any mill or other machine, has been invented 
or broaking up ears of corn, cob and all, without 

elling. If any have been, we would be giad to be 
informed—and if none have, we would suggest the 
utility.and probable practicability of a machine for 
that purpose Could not one be constructed of cast 
iron, somewhat on the principle of the Plaster-mill ? 
—tor feeding live stock, it would be high!y important. 





(3 We will respectfully repeat the request, that 
as far as practicable each one of our present sub- 
scribers would add another name to our list. This 
would enable us to give a valuable engraving in al- 
most every number—many of which engravings 
would cost us from $40 to 50. 





Present Prices of Country Produce in this 
Market. 

Actual sales of wheat—On the 23rd and 24th 
inst. from Queen-Anne’s and Caroline, Red- 
wheat; $1 8to $1 10—No sales of white wheat, 
—Corn, 55 to 58 cts. Rye, 50 to 55—Odats, 40 
to 42 cts at the wharf—up country oats 50 cts. 
between what is called country oats, and wharf 
Oats, sometimes called Eastern Shore, sometimes 
Virginia oats—ihere is a great difference as we 
are told, as well in the measure, as in the quaii- 
y—Maryland ‘t obacco, 36 hogsheads, said the 
present weck, for $8 & 10—20 dow $8 383 & 
10 33——from Calvert county—Virginia Vebac- 
co, 6hds., sold the present week, by William 
M’Donald & Son, for $8 & 8 50—Do. 2” hbhds. 
of very superior quality, for $19. 

- Sixty head of fatted cattle, were purchased the 
last week, by Mr.Jobn Rusk, tor {6 —A'so, twenty- 
two from Delaware, fatred by Mr Extine, and of a 
superior quality, were purchased at $7. 

or whiskey, and flour. anc Ne rth Carolina Staples, 
see our last number, page 273. N: variations since — 








Paris, 1801, 2 tom: oct. 


Hay, per ton, $18—Straw, 811—Country oat s, st c 
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{By a gentleman of acknowledged science and re-| 
fined taste, in Washington, our attention has been 
pointed to some beautiful reflections on planting. in 
that chaste and classical wo1k,t he Spectator. In this, 
last page, usually reserved for light reading, we give 
one of the papers on that subject. 

The necessity and utility of planting forest trees, 
in a country so much exhausted of its original growth, 
was emphatically adverted to in the address of Mr. 
T. Law, the president of the Agricultural Society, 
in Prince George’s county; and we are glad to per- 
ceive, by another address from him, recently for- 
warded for publication in this paper, by order of the 


same society, he has recalled the attention of its! 


membersto the same topick. In the story of the 
loves of Shalum and Hilpa, the value and impor, 
tance of extensive plantations, are beautifully illus- 
trated. Thisstory will be copied into some succeed- 
ing numbers of the Farmer. } 
Ed. Am. Farmer. 


From the Sfiectator. 


With his dwn hand, the guardian of the bees 

For slips of pines may search the mountain trees ; 

And with wild thyme and sav’ry plant the plain, 

Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain ; 

And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 

And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 
DryDEN. 


Every. station of life has duties which are proper 
to it. ‘Those who are determined by choice to any 
particular kind of business, are indeed more happy 
than those who are determined by necessity ; but 
both are under an equal obligation of fixing on em 
ploy ments, which may be either useful to themselves, 
or beneficial to others: no one of the sons of Adam 
ought to think himself exempt from that labour and 
industry which were denounced to our first parent, 
and in him to all his posterity. 

Those, to whom birth or fortune may seem to mak 
such an application unnecessary, ought to find out 
some calling*or profession for themselves, that they 
may not lie as a burden on the species, and be the 
only useless parts of the creation. 

Many of our country gentlemen, in their busy 
hours, apply themselves wholly to the chase, or to 
some other diversion which they find in the fields and 
woods. “This gave occasion to one of our most emi- 
nent English writers to represent every one of them 
as lying under a kind of curse pronounced to them 
in the words of Goliath. “I will give thee to the 
fowls of the air and to the beasts of the field.” 


»rove in the eye of the planter. When you have 
finished a building, or any other undertaking of the 
like nature, it immediately decays upon. your 
hands, you see it brought to the utmost point of per- 
fection, and from that time hastening to its ruin. 

On the contrary, when you have finished your 
plantations, they are still arriving at greater d 
of perfection as long as you live, and appear mol 
lightful in every succeeding year than they 
the foregoing. ~ 


estates aSa pieasin, amusement, bit as it is akind of 
virtuous employment, and.may therefore be incul- 
cated by moral motives; particularly from the love 
which we ought to have for our country, and the ree 
gard which we ought to bear to our posterity. As for 
the first, I need only mention what is frequently obser- 
ved by others, that the increase of forest trees, does 
by no means bear a propertion to the destruction of 
them, insomuch that in a feweages the nation may 
be at a loss to supply itself with timber sufficient 
for the fleets of England. I know when a man talks 
of posterity in matters of this nature, he is looked 
upon with an eye of ridicule by the cunning and self 
ish part of miphind Most people are of the humour 
of an old fellow of a college, who, when he was pres- 
sed by the society to come into something that might 
redound to the good of their successors, grew very 
peevish ; ‘* we are always doing (says he) something 
for posterity, but I would fain see posterity do some- 
thing for us.” 

| But I think men are inexcusable who fail in a duty 
of this nature, since itis so easily discharged. When 
a man considers that the putting of a few twigs into 
the ground is doing good to one who will make his 
appearance in the world about fifty years hence, or 
that he is perhaps making one of his own descen 





if he finds himself averse to it, he must conclude 
that he has a poor and base heart, void of all gene- 
rous principles and love to mankind. 

There is one consideration, which may very much 
enforce what I have here said. Many honest minds, 
that are naturally disposed to do good in the world, 
and become beneficial to mankind, complain with- 
in themselves that they have not talents for it. This 
therefore is a good office, which is suited to the 
meanest capacities, and which may be performed 


dei easy or rich by so inconsiderable an expense ; 


serve well of their country, and to recommend them- 
selves to their posterity, by any other method. Itis 
the phrase of a friend of mine, when any useful 





Though exercises of this kind, when indulged with 
moderation, may have a good influence both on the 
mind and , the country affords many other 
amusements of a more noble kind. 

Among these I know none more delightful in it 
self, and beneficial tc the publick, than that of plant- 
ing. I could mention a nobleman whose fortune has 
placed him in several parts of England, and who has 
always left these visible marks behind him, which 
show he has been there ; he never hired a house in 
his life, without leaving all about it the seeds of 
wealth, and. bestowing legacies on the posterity 
of the owner. Had all the gentlemen of England 
made the same,improvements upon their estates, 
eur whole country would have been at this time as 
one great garden. Nor ought such an employment 
to be looked upon as too inglorious for men of the 
highest rank.. There have been heroes in this art 
as well as*in others. We are told in particular of 
Cyrus the great, that he planted all the Lesser Asia 
‘There is indeed something truly magnificent in this 
kind of amusement: it gives a nobler air to several 

rts of nature: it fills the earth with a variety of 
beautiful scenes, and has something in it like crea- 


country neighbour dies, that you may trace him ; 
which I look upon as a good funeral oration, at the 
death of an honest husbandman, who hath left the 
impressions of his industry behind him in the place 
where he has lived. 

Upon thelforegoing considerations, I can scarce for- 
bear representing the subject of this paper as a kind 
lof moral virtue, which as I have already shown, re- 
commends itself likewise by the pleasure that at 
tends it. It must be confessed, that this is none of 
those turbulent pleasures which is apt to gratify a 
man in the heats of youth; but if it be not so tumul.- 
tuous, it is more lasting, Nothing can be more de- 
lightful than to entertain ourselves with prospects of 
our own making, and to walk under those shades 


of this nature compose the mind, and lay at rest 
all those passions which are uneasy to the soul 
of man, besides that they naturally engender good 
thoughts, and dispose us to laudable contemplations. 
Many of the old philosophers passed away the great. 
est part of their lives among their gardens. Epi- 
curus himself*could not think sensual pleasure at 





tion. Forthis reason the pleasure of one who plants 
is something like that ofa t, who, as Aristotle 
observes, is more delighted with his productions 
than any other writer or artist whatsoever. 


Plantations have one advantage in them which isSubject: and that Virgil in particular 


tainable in any other scene. Every reader, who is 
acquainted with Homer, Virgil, and Horace, tix 

atest geniuses of all antiquity, knows very wel 
with how mitch rapture they have en on this 


But I do not only recommend this art to men of 


by multitudes who have not abilities sufficient to de-| 


to the nature of man in his primeval state, when 


; ———————— 
pleasure of a more lasting «ate, and Continually im Lan art seems tohave been more especialy adapt- 


he had life enough to see his productions flourish in 
their utmost beauty, and. gradually decay with him 
One who lived betore the flood might have seen a 
wood of the tallest oaks in thévacorn. But I only 
mention this particular, in order to introduce, in my 
ne Xt paper, a history which tT have found arhong the 
accounts of China, and which may be looked upon as 
an antediluvian novel. , 


Seated 
. 


Mr. Skinner,—=If apy part of your valuable 
paper should be unoccupied by more-important 
matter, it will be gratifying to me if you will 
insert the following Gueries, provided it should 
elicit answers from’ the proper source. 

ist. As the mania for the culture of Ruta 
Baga pfevails so generally, will it not be a ‘profit. 
less crop to the farmer, unless it be found con- 
venient to expend it onthe farm? And if so. 
what would be the most lucrative use»that could 
be made of it by him who abandons the culture 
of grain for Ruta Baga? And why has Mr, 
Cobbett, with all his explicitness on other points, 
not informed us what quantity of Ruta Baga, and 
the length of time required, without the assis- 
tance of grain, to render a bullock of any given 
weight fit for the butcher? 

2d. With all the valuable information con- 
tained in Mr. M’Culloch’s letter, on one of the 
grand desiderata in American agriculture, why 
has he not given us the best mode of propaga. 
ting orchard grass? And can it be successfully 
sown in the fall to bring a crop of clover after 
wards in place of oats or barley? And wha: 
quantity of seed is required ? 

3d. Have you Mr. Skinner, complied wit) 

your promise, to give us Mr. Cobbett’s method 
of earth burning ?* 
I can assure you, that in submitting these 
queries, I am actuated by no other motive than 
obtaining accurate information on the points re- 
ferred to A SUBSCRIBER, 


* The Editor hopes his subscribers are satis- 
fied with the attention which has been bestowed 
on this matter in the American Farmer—at the 
some time invites them to call for the discussion 
of any agricultural question or system, which they 
may think is not well understood, yet sufficiently 
important in its nature to deserve investigation. 





which our own industry has raised. Amusements} 


The Editor may here mention as a proof of the 
zeal and expence with which his undertaking is 
prosecuted, that the last five volumes purchased 
by him to aid him in his labours, cost him $100 
abounding in botanical drawings or engravings of 
farm houses and implements of all sorts. 

All that he asks in return is, to be paid with 
punctuality. 
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written a 


not to be found in most other works, as they give alwhole book on the art of planting. 








